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The  following  survey  makes  no  claim  to  give  a complete  picture  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  union  which  are  at  present  going  on.  It  confines  itself  to  enumerating 
the  countries  in  which  conversations  or  negotiations  have  been  started  between 
separate  churches,  and  to  mentioning  the  most  important  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  each  case.  Of  course  the  movement  for  unity  among  the  Christian 
churches  is  not  covered  by  these  few  facts.  They  merely  illustrate  one  aspect  of 
that  movement,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most  important  one.  For  they  say  nothing 
about  the  call  to  unity  which  is  heard  throughout  the  churches,  about  the  inter- 
cession and  the  efforts,  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  many  individuals  who 
answer  this  call.  But  all  this  is  the  indispensable  basis  for  the  achievement  of  unity. 
It  may  be  that  the  most  important  decisions  are  taken  not  by  the  official  responsible 
committees,  but  at  meetings  and  during  conversations  which  are  unrecorded. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  negotiations  for  union  in  many  countries  are  faced 
by  a common  difficulty.  Many  committees  for  union  during  the  last  few  years  have 
based  their  conversations  on  the  Ceylon  draft,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  advance 
on  the  basis  of  this  draft.  Now  that  experience  has  proved  that  union  in  Ceylon 
could  not  be  brought  about  on  the  basis  of  this  draft,  the  question  arises  how  to 

continue  the  negotiations.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  is  to  find  new  ways 

out  of  this  difficulty. 

Previous  surveys  have  been  published  as  follows  : 

Towards  Church  Union  1937-1952,  by  S.  Neill,  SCM  Press,  London,  1952. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , April  1954,  p.  300. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review,  October  1955,  p.  76. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review,  April  1957,  p.  284. 

Survey:  The  Ecumenical  Review,  January  1960,  p.  231. 

(In  the  following  paragraphs  references  to  reports  previously  published  in  the 
Ecumenical  Review  are  indicated  by  the  letters  ER  and  the  page  references.) 


AFRICA 

Ghana 

The  negotiations  for  union  in  Ghana  go  back  to  1957,  when  the  Synods  of  the 
Anglican,  Evangelical-Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  decided 
to  form  a committee  to  conduct  conversations  on  the  possibility  of  union.  Each 
of  the  churches  participating  appointed  five  members.  The  conversations  of  this 
Ghana  Church  Union  Committee  made  rapid  progress.  First  of  all  the  representatives 
explained  in  what  sense  their  church  was  taking  part  in  the  negotiations,  and  the 
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theological  difficulties  involved  in  union.  After  an  exchange  of  views  on  different 
drafts  for  union,  the  discussion  soon  concentrated  on  the  question  of  episcopacy. 
The  representatives  explained  how  “ episcope ” was  understood  in  their  own  churches. 
The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  then  drawn  especially  to  the  question  how  the 
ministries  of  the  different  churches  could  and  should  be  united  if  a United  Church 
were  formed.  Various  drafts  for  union  were  examined  and  discussed  with  a view 
to  answering  this  question. 

In  1959  the  Committee  approached  the  Synods  of  the  four  churches  with  the 
request  to  be  authorized  to  work  out  concrete  proposals  for  union.  The  Anglican 
Diocesan  Synod  of  Accra  consented,  adding  the  recommendation  that  pastors  from 
other  churches  should  preach  at  Anglican  services,  and  vice  versa.  It  was  expressly 
stated,  however,  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  existing  practice  concerning 
intercommunion . 

From  the  very  outset  the  Committee  was  in  close  contact  with  the  corresponding 
Committee  in  Nigeria.  Visits  were  exchanged  between  the  committee-members. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Nigerian  draft  for  union  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  the  further  conversations.  One  of  the  first  results  of  these  negotiations 
was  a statement  “An  approach  to  church  unity”  which  was  presented  to  the  Synods 
in  1960  for  examination.  It  contains  general  directives  for  union.  Concerning  the 
relations  between  the  churches  it  says  : the  negotiating  churches  recognize  one 
another  with  gratitude  as  parts  of  the  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Concerning  the 
ministry  it  is  affirmed  that  every  church  possesses  a real  ministry  which  has  manifestly 
been  blessed  by  God ; but  that,  as  long  as  the  churches  are  divided,  their  ministry 
does  not  fully  correspond  to  the  purpose  of  God.  Lastly  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  one  church  must  not  absorb  the  others,  nor  one  tradition  be  imposed  upon 
them  all.  This  statement  was  approved  by  the  Synods.  The  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  handed  in  some  suggestions  for  improvements. 

In  the  meantime  the  Committee  went  on  working  on  the  basis  for  union,  especially 
on  the  section  on  the  ministry.  The  texts  agreed  upon  were  presented  to  the  Synods 
for  their  consideration.  The  Anglican  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  given 
their  general  approval  of  the  section  on  the  ministry.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
however,  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  words  “presbyter”  and  “Diocesan  Synod” 
may  be  reconsidered.  The  Synods  of  the  other  churches  have  not  yet  given  an 
answer.  The  Committee  is  now  discussing  the  unification  of  the  ministry. 

From  the  outset  the  Committee  emphasized  that  the  churches  and  their  congrega- 
tions should  gradually  prepare  themselves  for  union.  It  suggested  especially  that 
all  the  churches  should  celebrate  “World  Communion  Sunday”  together  in  October. 
This  parallel  celebration  was  at  the  same  time  a first  step  towards  intercommunion. 
The  Committee  is  also  arranging  for  the  publication  of  a little  book  on  the  problems 
of  unity  for  use  in  the  local  churches  (ER  1957,  pp.  287-288  ; 1960,  p.  234). 

Kenya  — Tanganyika 

The  efforts  for  unity  in  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  are  still  in  their  initial  stages. 
In  Kenya  a group  was  formed  some  years  ago,  consisting  of  Anglicans,  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists,  which  worked  on  a draft  Scheme  of  Union  without  being  officially 
committed  to  do  so.  In  Tanganyika  the  Christian  Council  had  sent  a letter  in  1958 
to  the  member  churches  urging  them  to  seek  closer  contacts.  The  decision  to  set 
up  a new  Anglican  province  including  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  however,  delayed 
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the  further  planning  of  the  negotiations.  No  further  efforts  could  be  made  until 
the  province  was  set  up. 

In  Tanganyika  Lutherans  have  reached  closer  union.  In  1959  the  seven  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Tanganyika  created  a federation  with  the  further  intention  of  forming 
one  church.  A constitution  has  been  worked  out  and  has  been  presented  to  the 
churches.  Reports  indicate  that  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  federation  the 
churches  will  give  final  consideration  to  it.  At  the  same  time  conversations  have 
been  started  across  the  confessional  boundaries.  On  the  14th  and  15th  August, 
1961,  a meeting  held  at  Dodoma  (Tanganyika)  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Moravian  Brethren,  the  Mennonites  and  various 
Lutheran  groups  in  Tanganyika.  In  the  report  on  the  meeting  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  unity  must  be  sought.  The  following  elements  were  mentioned  as  the  basis 
for  unity  : 1)  Holy  Scripture,  2)  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  3)  Baptism 
and  Communion,  4)  a ministry  which  can  be  accepted  by  the  whole  Church.  At 
the  end  of  the  report  proposals  were  formulated  as  to  how  negotiations  for  union 
were  to  be  carried  on  in  Tanganyika.  The  meeting  appointed  a continuation  com- 
mittee and  two  commissions,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  ministry  and  the 
sacraments.  They  are  to  start  work  in  1962. 

Already  before  this  meeting  the  initiative  had  been  taken  to  start  joint  union 
negotiations  for  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  At  the  request  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Kenya  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa,  a meeting  was  held  in 
October  1961  between  some  church  leaders  from  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  It  was 
decided  to  invite  all  the  churches  in  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  to  a conference  at  which 
the  question  of  unity  should  be  dealt  with,  particularly  in  its  theological  aspects. 
This  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  1962  or  the  beginning  of  1963  (ER  1960,  pp.  232,  235). 

Madagascar 

The  churches  involved  in  the  union  negotiations  are  the  churches  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  work  of  the  Paris  Mission,  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  Union  Committee  has  continued 
its  work  in  regular  meetings.  A closer  cooperation  between  the  negotiating  churches 
has  been  achieved.  The  church  journals  of  the  three  Synods  have  been  united,  and 
a common  hymn  book,  a common  liturgy  and  lectionary  are  being  prepared.  At 
the  same  time  the  churches  are  making  real  attempts  to  educate  the  congregations 
in  the  meaning  and  implications  of  union.  A booklet  has  been  produced  which 
was  widely  distributed.  (Neill,  pp.  57-58  ; ER  1954,  p.  304  ; ER  1960,  pp.  232-233.) 

Nigeria  and  South  Cameroon 

The  Nigerian  Church  Union  Committee  consists  of  representatives  of  three 
different  confessions.  There  are  representatives  from  the  seven  Anglican  dioceses, 
from  the  two  Methodist  Synods,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria  and 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Cameroon.  In  1957  the  Committee  published 
the  first  draft  of  a Basis  of  Union  and  a joint  Constitution.  It  was  drawn  up  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  Especially  the  provisions  suggested  for  the 
union  of  the  ministry  were  on  the  same  lines.  The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958, 
after  carefully  examining  the  Scheme  of  Union  for  the  Anglican  province  of  West 
Africa,  advised  following  the  pattern  of  the  Ceylon  Scheme  of  Union.  This  created 
a new  situation. 
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The  Committee  continued  its  work.  Soon  the  changes  in  the  first  Scheme  were 
so  numerous  that  a second  edition  was  necessary  (1960).  The  basic  conception, 
however,  is  hardly  affected  by  the  change.  The  section  on  the  purpose  and  nature 
of  the  Union  is  couched  in  fresh  terms.  The  brief  confession  of  faith  contained 
in  the  first  edition  has  been  shortened.  The  section  on  the  ministry  of  the  laity 
is  placed  before  the  section  on  the  ordained  ministry,  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  election  of  bishops  are  revised.  On  the  question  of  the  unification  of  the  ministry, 
however,  the  pattern  of  the  Church  of  South  India  is  still  followed.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  differences  in  the  concept  of  the  office  of  Bishop,  and  concerning  the 
union  of  the  ministry  this  second  edition  of  the  draft  scheme  says : 

“The  uniting  churches  declare  that,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  state  in 
advance  at  what  time  the  process  of  unification  will  be  completed,  it  is  their 
intention  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  united  church  shall  have  a fully  united 
ministry ...” 

Since  this  second  edition  appeared,  the  conversations  have  been  continued. 
Important  alterations  have  been  made.  The  first  section  on  the  purpose  and  nature 
of  Union  has  again  been  re-written.  In  contrast  to  the  text  of  1960,  it  is  strongly 
stressed  that  the  separate  churches  not  only  regard  one  another  “as  true  parts  of 
the  Church  of  God,”  but  also  recognize  each  other  as  linked  with  the  church  of 
apostolic  times  by  a common  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
Lord  and  God,  and  by  an  essential  continuity  of  doctrine  and  of  fellowship  in  wor- 
ship and  evangelism.”  Right  at  the  beginning  the  following  statement  is  made: 
“In  varying  ways  they  have  all  sought  to  maintain  continuity  with  the  primitive 
church  in  matters  of  order.  They  recognize  that  God  has  bestowed  his  grace  through 
their  several  ministries  in  his  use  of  them  for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel. . . They  humbly  and  thankfully  acknowledge  one 
another’s  ministries  to  be  real  ministries  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament  bestowed 
by  Christ,  the  Head.” 

These  sentences  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime  the  Committee 
has  decided  to  carry  out  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
united  Church.  “We  are  agreed  that  at  the  outset  the  ministry  shall  be  unified, 
and  complete  freedom  of  Communion  be  realized  throughout  the  united  church.” 
The  Committee  then  drew  up  a third  section  on  the  carrying  out  of  Union,  which 
also  contains  a proposal  as  to  how  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry  could  be  effected. 
It  follows  the  pattern  of  the  Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India,  and  provides 
that,  after  the  service  in  which  the  union  is  carried  out,  the  bishops,  the  presbyters 
who  are  appointed  as  bishops,  and  a number  of  other  presbyters  should  be  invested 
with  the  additional  authority  which  they  receive  through  the  union  of  the  churches, 
through  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Then  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  who 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  United  Church,  will  be  confirmed  in  their  office,  and 
the  new  bishops  will  be  consecrated.  And  lastly  services  will  be  held  in  the  separate 
dioceses,  at  which  the  pastors  will  be  blessed  in  their  new  service,  through  the  laying 
on  of  hands. 

This  draft  has  been  passed  on  to  the  churches  for  their  study  and  comments. 
Like  the  Scheme  of  Union,  it  is  not  final.  The  Anglican  bishops  of  the  Province 
of  West  Africa  have  welcomed  it  and  in  December  1961  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : “The  Episcopal  Synod  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa. . . having  studied 
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the  Nigeria  Church  Union  Scheme  as  amended  in  March  1961  encourages  the 
bishops  and  other  members  of  the  Church  involved  in  these  negotiations  to  proceed 
with  such  negotiations  in  the  confident  hope  that  a united  Church  of  Nigeria  may 
be  inaugurated  in  God’s  time  and  according  to  his  will.”  At  the  same  time  they 
stressed  again  the  importance  of  uniting  the  ministry  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration. 

The  political  developments  since  1961  have  led  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Cameroons  leaving  the  Church  Union  Committee.  Since  the  two  Cameroons 
have  been  united,  it  would  not  have  been  right  for  this  Church  to  continue  plans 
for  union  with  the  churches  of  Nigeria.  The  question  will  be  how  to  strengthen 
contacts  in  the  Cameroons.  Membership  of  the  Nigerian  Christian  Council,  how- 
ever, has  been  maintained.  (See  Neill,  pp.  58-61  ; ER  1955,  p.  82  ; ER  1960,  p.  234.) 

Northern  Rhodesia 

In  1945  the  Church  of  Central  Africa  in  Rhodesia  was  set  up  in  Northern 
Rhodesia.  It  was  a union  between  the  North-Eastern  Presbytery  in  Rhodesia  (the 
Scottish  Mission),  the  Union  Church  of  the  Copperbelt  (a  church  founded  by 
Africans  independently  of  missions,  when  the  mines  were  opened),  and  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  founded  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  African  congregations. 

As  the  Union  was  completed  without  long,  careful  negotiations,  many  questions 
were  left  open.  Especially  it  was  not  clear  what  form  the  relations  should  take 
between  the  United  Church  and  the  other  churches  in  Rhodesia,  especially  the 
European  “Free  Church  Council,”  the  association  of  European  churches  in  the 
Copperbelt.  Owing  to  the  racial  differences,  the  relations  to  the  Free  Church  Council 
were  of  special  importance.  Nevertheless  the  integration  between  the  two  Churches 
was  carried  out  with  surprising  speed.  In  1951  the  Church  of  Central  Africa  in 
Rhodesia,  the  Free  Church  Council  and  the  Methodist  Synod  set  up  a Liaison 
Committee,  and  in  1958  they  decided  to  form  the  “United  Church  of  Central  Africa 
in  Rhodesia.”  Provisions  were  made  for  setting  up  four  presbyteries  under  a joint 
synod.  Both  races  were  to  be  represented  on  the  synods  and  presbyteries.  At  the 
district  level,  Africans  and  Europeans  were  to  retain  their  special  councils. 

The  discussions  about  establishing  a United  Church,  however,  at  the  same 
time  included  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Church  in  Barotseland  (founded  by 
the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission).  The  inclusion  of  these  two  churches  will  make 
it  necessary  to  create  two  additional  presbyteries,  one  for  the  southern  region  (where 
the  Methodist  Mission  is  predominant)  and  one  in  Barotseland. 

In  1956  the  first  draft  of  a Constitution  for  the  “United  Church  of  Central  Africa 
in  Rhodesia”  was  worked  out.  This  draft  was  examined  by  the  Union  Committee 
of  the  four  churches  and  presented  in  1959  with  a considerable  number  of  revisions. 
Differences  about  doctrine  clearly  did  not  present  much  difficulty.  The  Constitution 
contains  a long  section  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (IV).  The  vocation  of  the 
laity  is  strongly  stressed.  Among  the  ministries  of  the  Church  the  draft  mentions 
lay  preachers,  elders,  administrators,  evangelists  and  deaconesses  (IX).  It  makes 
a distinction  between  these  ministries  and  the  ordained  ministry,  on  which  a special 
function  is  conferred  (X).  The  building  up  of  the  Church  is  regarded  from  the  bot- 
tom upwards.  The  congregation  is  therefore  mentioned  first  (XVI),  then  the  con- 
sistories which  are  responsible  for  several  congregations  (XVII),  then  the  district 
councils  (XVIII),  then  the  presbyteries  (XIX),  and  lastly  the  synod  (XX). 
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The  negotiations  about  the  Constitution  are  not  yet  completed.  (Cf.  John  V. 
Taylor  and  Dorothea  Lehmann,  Christians  of  the  Copperbelt.  London  1961,  pp.  50  ff. 
and  200  ff.  ; ER  1960,  p.  234.) 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  discussions  about  union  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
South  Africa 

Dutch  Reformed  Churches 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  hitherto  consisted  of  five  independent  churches, 
each  with  its  own  Synod  (Cape  Province,  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  Transvaal, 
South  West  Africa).  They  were  associated  in  a federation,  an  organ  which  took 
care  of  their  common  interests.  The  fact  that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is 
separately  constituted  in  the  different  Provinces  is  due  to  a decision  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  old  Cape  Colony  in  1862,  whereby  members  of  churches 
outside  the  Colony  could  not  be  elected  to  the  Cape  Synod.  This  led  to  the  formation 
of  independent  Synods  in  the  separate  Provinces.  However,  the  separate  churches 
had  close  contacts  with  one  another,  and  in  1907  the  Federation  was  formed. 

The  five  churches  will  now  be  united  in  a single  church.  A joint  Constitution  has 
been  worked  out  and  presented  to  the  five  Synods  for  acceptance.  It  was  accepted 
by  all  the  Synods,  almost  unanimously  (1961).  The  General  Synod  of  the  United 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  will  probably  meet  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  1962, 
in  Cape  Town. 

The  formation  of  the  United  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  two  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  (in  the  Transvaal  and  in  Cape  Province) 
left  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Federal  Council  urged  the  churches  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Province  (the  only  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  which  belonged 
to  the  World  Council)  to  leave  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  tension  between 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  and  the  WCC,  especially  after  the  Conference  at 
Cottesloe,  was  so  great  that  if  these  two  churches  had  continued  in  membership  of 
the  WCC  this  would  have  endangered  the  Church  Union.  In  the  statement  made 
by  the  Church  in  the  Transvaal,  explaining  the  reasons  for  leaving  the  WCC,  it 
is  said  : 

In  view  of  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  many  misgivings  about  the  WCC,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  long-cherished 
ideal  of  church  union  (of  the  five  federated  Nederduitse  Gereformeerde  Kerke) 
the  attainment  of  which  is  already  in  sight,  but  is  in  danger  of  being  jeopardized 
by  our  church’s  membership  of  the  WCC,  the  Synod  resolves  to  terminate  the 
said  membership  forthwith.  (ER  1960,  p.  234.) 

Congregational  churches 

In  South  Africa  there  are  three  Congregational  churches  : the  “Congregational 
Union”  founded  in  1877  ; the  churches  started  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
especially  in  the  Transvaal,  Cape  Province  and  Bechuanaland ; and  the  Bantu  Con- 
gregational Church  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal,  which  owes  its  origin  to  an  American 
Mission.  The  Bantu  Congregational  Church  also  includes  churches  in  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The  contacts  between  these  churches  were  already  taken  up  several  years  ago. 
At  the  beginning  they  merely  planned  to  have  closer  cooperation.  In  the  joint  Com- 
mittee, however,  the  conviction  grew  that  a united  church  should  be  formed  (United 
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Congregational  Church  in  Southern  Africa).  The  three  churches  are  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  carry  out  the  union.  A draft  Constitution  must  be  prepared  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  for  comment.  The  readiness  to  unite  is  great.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  for  the  past  12  years  the  pastors  have  all  been  trained  together. 

A nglican-Presbyterian 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  there  are  three  Presbyterian  churches  : the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  South  Africa  (whose  members  are  mainly  white)  ; the  Bantu  Presby- 
terian Church  founded  by  the  Scottish  Mission ; and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Africa  — an  African  Church  which  made  itself  independent  before  the  Bantu  Presby- 
terian Church  was  independent.  The  first  two  of  the  above-mentioned  Presbyterian 
churches  are  now  seeking  closer  association. 

After  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1958  the  Anglican  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  South  Africa  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Presbyterians  to  open  conversations  (1959). 
The  proposal  was  accepted.  A joint  Committee  was  formed  including  representatives 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa  and  the  Bantu 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  aim  of  the  conversations  is  at  present  restricted  to  dis- 
cussing the  problems  which  divide  the  churches. 

Anglican-Methodist 

Similar  conversations  were  opened  in  1961  in  Pretoria  between  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Church.  (ER  1960,  p.  235.) 

Lutherans 

On  the  7th  July,  1960,  at  Kwa  Mondi  in  Zululand,  the  Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Zulu-Xhose  and  Swazi  District  was  founded  (the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Southern  Africa,  South-Eastern  Region).  It  consisted  of  the  association 
of  the  following  Lutheran  Synods  : the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Zulu  Church  (Swedish 
Mission),  the  Zulu-Xhose-Swazi  Synod  (Berlin  Mission),  the  Mankankanana  Synod 
(American  Mission),  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Zulu  Synod  (Norwegian  Mission). 
These  churches  all  had  their  work  among  the  Zulu-,  Xhosa-  and  Swazi-speaking 
population.  The  new  church  has  80,000  baptized  members.  The  Zulu  Synod  of 
the  Hermannsburg  Mission  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind  whether 
to  join  the  Union,  but  it  is  affiliated  to  the  new  church. 

The  confessional  basis  of  the  church  is  defined  in  the  following  clauses  : 

“(1)  The  Word  of  God,  i.e.  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

(2)  The  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Symbols,  and  the  pure 
Lutheran  doctrine  in  accordance  with  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  other  books  of  the  Lutheran  Concordia  (Book  of  Concord),  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  correct  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

From  1965  on  the  church  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a bishop.  The  bishop  is 
the  president  of  a council  consisting  of  the  superintendents  of  the  different  church 
districts  and  an  equal  number  of  lay  representatives.  The  highest  legislative  author- 
ity is  the  assembly,  to  which  all  the  churches  send  their  delegates. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  new  Lutheran  Church  to  be  only  the  first  among  other 
regional  churches  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  intention  is  to  group  them  together 
in  an  “Association  of  Evangelical-Lutheran  Churches  in  Southern  Africa.”  It  is 
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hoped  that  the  Lutheran  churches  in  South-West  Africa  and  perhaps  also  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  will  join  this  Association. 

During  the  last  few  years,  both  in  South  Africa  and  in  South-West  Africa  some 
of  the  Lutheran  churches  have  been  constituted  as  independent,  autonomous 
churches  (e.g.  in  1961  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Africa ; 
in  1961  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Transvaal ; in  1960  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  in  South-West  Africa).  In  this  connection  the  hope 
has  been  expressed  that  it  may  ultimately  be  possible  to  establish  one  single  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa. 

ASIA 

Ceylon 

The  negotiations  of  the  Union  Commission  in  Ceylon  were  so  far  concluded 
in  1955  that  the  Scheme  of  Union  could  be  presented  to  the  five  negotiating  churches 
for  their  decision  (the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  (CIPBC), 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Jaffna 
Diocese  of  the  CSI).  In  1958  it  was  discussed  at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  which 
did  not  raise  essential  objections  to  it.  The  Conference  expressed  the  wish,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  order  of  service  for  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry  the  words  “presby- 
ter in  this  Church  of  Lanka  within  the  Church  universal”  should  be  replaced  by 
the  words  “presbyter  in  the  Church  Universal  and  within  the  Church  of  Lanka.” 
Otherwise  the  Conference  approved  the  draft  Scheme  and  advised  the  Churches 
and  Provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion  “that  they  should  be  willing  to  enter 
into  full  communion  with  the  resulting  Church  of  Lanka  on  its  inauguration.” 
The  Union  Commission  accepted  the  change  suggested  by  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

The  final  answer  of  the  Anglican  Church  necessitates  voting  at  two  sessions  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Anglican  Province  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
If  the  Scheme  is  approved  at  the  first  ballot,  it  will  be  passed  on  to  the  separate 
dioceses,  and  if  it  obtains  a majority  of  two-thirds  there,  it  will  come  before  the 
General  Council  for  a second  time  for  a final  vote  to  be  taken  on  it.  The  first  vote 
in  the  General  Council  (1960)  showed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Scheme.  It  was  then  decided,  however,  first  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  other 
Anglican  provinces,  before  submitting  the  Scheme  to  the  dioceses.  This  confronts 
the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  with  the  question  whether  they  wish 
to  establish  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  Ceylon  from  the  very  outset.  This 
question  was  very  important  because  as  early  as  1949  the  Anglican  Diocese  of 
Colombo  had  decided  to  carry  out  the  union  only  if  full  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  other  Anglican  churches  and  provinces  were  maintained. 

The  replies  have  not  yet  all  been  received.  Those  which  have  come  in  so  far 
differ.  The  provinces  of  Sydney,  West-Africa  and  Uganda  - Ruanda  Urundi  have 
agreed  to  full  communion.  The  “Protestant  Episcopal  Church”  (USA)  speaks  of 
certain  anomalies  in  the  Scheme  of  Lanka,  but  assumes  that  they  will  be  solved, 
and  therefore  has  accorded  full  recognition.  The  securing  of  a clear  answer  from 
the  Church  of  England  presented  greater  difficulty.  A Commission  was  appointed, 
but  was  unable  to  draw  up  an  agreed  report.  The  majority  did,  however,  bring  in 
a motion  in  favour  of  full  communion,  while  a minority  expressed  misgivings  on 
this  point.  In  May  1961  the  Convocation  of  York  stated  that  the  Church  of  Ceylon 
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was  to  be  recognized  “as  a true  part  of  the  Church  Universal.”  The  question  of  inter- 
communion was  approved  by  the  Upper  House  (the  bishops)  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lower  House  by  a bare  majority  of  three  votes.  In  view  of  this  result,  at  the 
autumn  session  a proposal  was  made  to  re-open  the  discussion.  This  proposal  to 
re-open  the  discussion  of  the  motion  in  favour  of  full  communion  was  rejected  by 
both  Houses  (7-4  ; 47-43).  However,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : “to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  new  Church  as  soon  as  possible  with  a view  to  establishing 
a concordat ...” 

In  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  the  Upper  House  decided  in  favour  of  full 
Communion,  but  the  Lower  House  stated  that  it  was  only  prepared  to  accept  full 
Communion  “provided  that  ambiguities  in  the  rite  of  unification  are  removed,  so 
as  to  make  clear  that  episcopal  ordination  is  being  conferred  on  those  who  have 
not  already  received  it”  (89-65).  A similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Church  in 
Wales.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  situation  has  changed,  because  at  its  annual 
Synod  last  January  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon  unanimously  decided  not  to 
vote  on  the  Scheme  in  its  present  form.  It  expressed  thankfulness  for  the  measure  of 
agreement  reached,  but  stated  that  it  was  unable  to  bring  about  unity  on  the  basis 
of  this  draft  Scheme.  The  Church  Union  Committee  must  now  be  convened  once 
more,  in  order  to  revise  the  text  again. 

The  deferment  of  this  Scheme  of  Union  also  affects  other  countries,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  how  other  Schemes  (drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  on  the  pattern  of  Ceylon)  will  be  influenced 
by  these  decisions.  (Cf.  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Jr.,  Ceylon,  North  India,  Pakistan, 
London  1960;  Neill,  pp.  49-52;  ER  1954,  pp.  300-303;  ER  1955,  pp.  77-78; 
ER  1957,  p.  287;  ER  1960,  p.  236). 

India 

Church  of  North  India / Pakistan 

The  Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India  I Pakistan  was  published  in  its  third 
version  in  1957  and  sent  to  the  participating  churches  for  their  decision  (Council 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  North  India,  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  India,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  Methodist  Church  — British 
and  Australasian  Conferences,  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia,  United  Church 
of  Northern  India). 

The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  examined  the  Plan  thoroughly.  It  expressed 
its  agreement,  but  at  the  same  time  made  a number  of  comments.  The  Lambeth 
Report  points  out  that  baptism  should  be  described  not  merely  as  “a  sign”  but  as 
“an  effective  sign.”  It  expresses  misgivings  about  baptism  by  merely  sprinkling. 
It  points  out  that  church-membership  is  not  sufficiently  bound  up  with  baptism, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  meaning  of  confirmation  may  be  worked  out  more 
clearly.  It  mentions  the  difficulties  which  arise  for  the  Anglican  Church  through 
the  fact  that  the  United  Church  will  welcome  as  guests  the  pastors  of  all  the  sister- 
churches,  including  pastors  who  have  not  been  episcopally  ordained.  It  seeks  a 
definite  assurance  that  no  kind  of  re-ordination  is  contemplated.  It  warns  the  United 
Church  against  ever  thinking  of  introducing  the  ordination  of  women.  But  the 
real  interest  of  the  Report  lies  in  the  question  how  the  ministries  should  be  unified  : 
“For  Anglicans  future  advance  in  reunion  schemes  depends  greatly  upon  whether 
the  services  proposed  can  be  considered  sufficient  and  satisfactory  for  their  purpose. 
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It  is  necessary  therefore  to  examine  them  carefully  to  see  that  the  liturgical  function 
and  form  is  appropriate  and  is  expressed  in  sufficiently  clear  phraseology.” 

The  Plan  provides  that  after  the  union  has  been  officially  celebrated,  the  episcop- 
ates of  the  Anglican  and  Methodist  Churches  should  be  united,  and  that  this  should 
then  be  accompanied  by  the  “Representative  Act  of  Unification  of  the  Ministry” 
in  which  the  bishops  in  their  turn  are  involved.  The  Report  expresses  the  wish  that 
the  creation  of  the  joint  episcopate  may  take  place  in  one  single  stage,  instead  of 
two.  “The  committee  finds  it  extremely  awkward  that  the  bishops  whose  episcopates 
have  already  been  brought  together  in  the  previous  Act  should  again  be  involved 
in  the  course  of  the  same  service  in  an  Act  which  provides  practically  an  identical 
prayer.”  The  bishops  should  therefore  not  have  to  participate  in  the  “Representative 
Act  of  Unification  of  the  Ministry.”  Instead  of  this,  on  the  first  occasion  selected 
presbyters  from  the  non-episcopal  Churches  should  lay  their  hands  on  the  bishops. 

As  a result  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Report,  in  the  same  year  the  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  requested  the  Church  Union 
Committee  to  make  a number  of  changes  in  the  Plan,  and  especially  to  revise  the 
order  of  service  for  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry.  After  the  Union  Committee 
had  consulted  the  churches  involved,  in  1959  it  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  “proposals  for  alterations  should  in  principle  not  be  considered,”  and  that 
the  Plan  as  it  stands  in  its  third  version  should  be  submitted  to  the  churches  for 
their  acceptance  or  rejection.  This  decision,  however,  should  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  slight  alterations  or  clarifying  certain  things  which  were  not  clear. 
In  this  way  some  account  was  taken  of  the  wishes  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 
The  concept  of  membership  was  more  clearly  defined,  and  a clause  was  added  on 
re-ordination.  The  order  of  service  for  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry  was  modified 
by  explaining  that  the  unification  of  the  two  Episcopates  was  to  be  understood  as 
“a  preparatory  action  looking  towards  the  great  Act  of  unification  of  the  ministry.” 
In  the  view  of  the  Union  Committee,  there  can  therefore  be  no  question  of  repetition. 
The  prayers  to  be  used  during  the  order  of  service  were  altered  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

Thereupon  in  1960  the  General  Council  of  the  CIPBC  gave  its  approval  to  the 
Plan  and  passed  it  on  to  the  dioceses  to  vote  upon.  At  the  same  time  the  provinces 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  were  asked  to  comment  on  it.  When  the  dioceses  give 
their  answer,  the  final  decision  can  be  taken  by  the  CIPBC  in  1963.  Some  of  the 
dioceses  are  waiting  until  the  view  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
is  known,  before  giving  their  answer.  Lahore  and  Assam  have  already  accepted 
while  Calcutta  and  Rangoon  disapproved. 

The  answer  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  to  the  question  of 
the  CIPBC  was  given  in  January  1962.  In  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  both 
the  Upper  House  (13-9)  and  the  Lower  House  (65-63)  have  voted  in  favour  of  full 
Communion  ; in  the  convocation  of  York  the  Upper  House  has  voted  in  favour  (5-4), 
but  the  Lower  House  stated  that  full  Communion  was  not  possible  immediately 
(58-32). 

When  passing  its  resolution  on  the  Plan  in  1960,  the  General  Council  of  the 
CIPBC  gave  the  following  interpretation  of  the  service  for  the  Unification  of  the 
Ministry  : “In  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  determine  what  is  to  be  bestowed 
on  each  participant,  which  we  may  expect  to  be  different  in  each  case,  it  is  on  the 
human  level  legitimate  to  place  different  interpretations  upon  what  God  does  in 
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the  Act.  Thus  it  is  our  conviction  that  in  the  rite  episcopal  ordination  is  bestowed 
upon  those  not  previously  so  ordained,  though  it  does  not  repeat  any  ordination 
previously  received.”  This  statement  created  some  uneasiness  in  the  other  churches, 
and  the  Negotiating  Committee  was  therefore  compelled  in  1961  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ‘‘no  statements  regarding  the  Intention. . . are  in  any  sense  authorized 
by  the  negotiating  Committee  or  included  in  what  the  churches  are  accepting.” 

Misgivings  about  the  Plan  were  also  expressed  by  the  Baptists.  They  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  conscience  of  a Christian  should  be  respected  who  had  been  baptized 
in  childhood,  but  then  afterwards  asked  for  believers’  baptism  as  the  result  of  con- 
viction. The  Negotiating  Committee  did  not  at  first  agree,  but  eventually  it  agreed 
to  admit  this  possibility,  though  with  some  reservations.  The  Baptists  still  have 
to  give  their  final  decision.  The  Baptist  Union  of  East  Pakistan  decided  in  1960 
to  withdraw  from  the  negotiations.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  theological 
misgivings,  they  felt  that  in  East  Pakistan  the  Union  would  do  hardly  anything  more 
than  create  a new  denomination. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  not  taken  any  decision.  They 
are  still  examining  the  Plan.  Their  misgivings  are  directed  especially  toward  baptism, 
ordination  and  episcopal  government.  Their  answer  is  expected  in  1963.  It  is  still 
uncertain  what  it  will  be.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  not  yet  replied  either. 

The  Methodist  Church  (British  and  Australasian  Conferences)  counts  on  being 
able  to  give  its  answer  by  1963.  The  three  District  Synods  of  North  India  have 
given  their  general  approval.  The  Provincial  Synod  of  North  India  has  now  passed 
on  the  Plan  to  the  British  and  Australasian  Conferences,  and  asked  for  comments. 
The  final  decision  must  then  be  taken  by  the  Provincial  Synod. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia  gave  its  first  approval  to  the  Plan  in 
1961.  The  Central  Conference  has  decided  to  submit  the  Plan  to  its  Annual  Con- 
ferences for  their  approval  or  rejection.  If  the  Annual  Conferences  reply  by  the 
appointed  date,  and  if  they  show  a two-thirds  majority  in  favour  of  the  Plan,  the 
Central  Conference  can  make  its  final  decision  in  1964.  Many  Methodists  have 
expressed  misgivings  because  the  other  Churches  do  not  make  the  same  ethical 
demands  concerning  the  way  their  members  live.  The  problem  is  now  being  examined 
by  the  Negotiating  Committee.  The  two  Southern  Conferences  have  to  make  the 
choice  between  joining  either  the  Church  of  North  India  or  that  of  South  India. 
It  looks  as  if  they  will  decide  in  favour  of  North  India. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  already  approved 
the  Plan  by  a large  majority  in  1959.  The  Plan  is  now  being  examined  by  the  Church 
as  a whole.  When  the  General  Assembly  finally  accepts  the  Plan  in  1962,  the  separate 
Church  Councils  will  then  have  to  ratify  this  decision.  When  the  Synod  of  the 
CIPBC  placed  its  particular  interpretation  on  the  order  of  service  for  the  Unification 
of  the  Ministry,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  circles  of  the  UCNI  to  add  a “preamble” 
to  the  Plan  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  Union  beforehand.  This  suggestion  was 
accepted. 

Since  the  Plan  was  drawn  up,  the  Negotiating  Committee  has  continued  working 
on  a number  of  problems.  Among  other  things,  it  has  examined  the  problem  of 
the  diocesan  boundaries.  It  has  examined  what  is  to  happen  to  pastors  who  cannot 
join  the  United  Church.  The  way  is  therefore  prepared  for  the  Union  to  take  effect. 
(Neill,  pp.  52-55  ; ER  1954,  pp.  304-305  ; ER  1957,  pp.  288-290 ; ER  1960,  pp.  236- 
238.) 
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Church  of  South  India 

The  conversations  between  the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  Churches  which 
are  members  of  the  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  have  made  progress 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  negotiations  were  at  first  limited  to  theological  dis- 
cussions. The  Theological  Commission  responsible  for  it  drew  up  a number  of 
joint  reports  between  1948  and  1959.  In  1959  it  took  the  following  decision  : “Having 
arrived  at  an  agreed  statement  on  the  Church  and  the  Ministry,  this  Joint  Commis- 
sion regards  its  work  as  completed  and  resolves  to  reiterate  its  former  judgment 
that  the  degree  of  doctrinal  agreement  is  such  as  to  warrant  a closer  fellowship 
than  now  exists  between  our  churches.”  The  Theological  Commission  also  insisted 
on  the  appointment  of  an  inter-church  commission,  which  should  not  only  carry 
on  conversations,  but  should  negotiate  about  possible  steps  towards  greater  unity. 
Its  task  was  defined  as  follows  : 

a)  to  take  steps  to  implement  the  proposals  of  the  1955  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Theological  Commission, 

b)  to  prepare  a catechism  for  use  in  the  CSI  and  the  Lutheran  Churches, 

c)  to  organize  regional  conferences  for  further  discussions  on  the  Church  and 
the  Ministry, 

d)  to  draw  up  a constitution  with  a doctrinal  statement  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
already  done  by  the  Joint  Theological  Commission. 

The  churches  involved  agreed  to  appoint  this  inter-church  commission.  It  held 
its  first  meeting  in  1961.  It  issued  a recommendation  to  the  churches  to  unify  their 
mission- work  already  now.  It  appointed  a sub-committee  whose  task  was  to  work 
out  a catechism.  It  made  preparations  for  regional  conferences.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  had  a thorough  discussion  on  the  joint  doctrinal  statement  which  is  to 
be  appended  to  the  constitution.  It  agreed  that  this  doctrinal  statement  should 
contain  the  following : the  Church’s  faith  in  the  Triune  God,  in  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments,  the  importance  of  Scripture,  of  the  Symbols  and  of  the  Creeds,  the 
Church  and  the  Ministry.  The  Lutherans  expressed  the  wish  that  a reference  be 
made  to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  Theological  Commission  of  the  CSI  has 
approved  this  request,  but  expressed  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  damnatory  clauses 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  Creed.  The  inter-church  Commission  has  already 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  Church.  Shall  a church  federation  be  set 
up  in  the  first  place  ? Is  is  possible  to  have  both  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  govern- 
ment in  a church  that  is  organically  united  ? The  discussion  on  these  questions 
will  have  to  be  continued  during  the  future  meetings.  The  CSI  has  voted  at  its 
biennial  Synod  to  continue  these  negotiations  with  the  Lutheran  churches.  (Neill, 
p.  29  ; ER  1960,  pp.  238-240.) 

The  Church  of  South  India  has  contacts  with  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  — that 
part  of  an  ancient  Church  which  passed  through  a reformation  during  the  19th 
century  and  thereby  received  a largely  evangelical  character.  The  Mar  Thoma 
Church  was  in  intercommunion  with  the  Anglican  Church.  After  the  Church  of 
South  India  was  founded,  it  had  to  face  the  question  of  intercommunion  afresh. 
A committee  appointed  by  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  decided  in  1959  to  maintain 
intercommunion  with  the  Church  of  South  India.  Now  efforts  are  being  made 
to  take  up  conversations  on  a wider  basis. 
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During  the  last  few  years  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  has  been  under  great  tension. 
A small  minority  felt  that  the  reformed  elements  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  Mar  Thoma  Church  were  not  being  sufficiently  respected.  After  various  efforts 
to  achieve  reconciliation  had  failed,  this  minority  constituted  itself  on  the  26th 
January  1961  as  the  St.  Thomas  Evangelical  Church  of  India. 

Japan 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Japan  and  ten  Lutheran  missions  from 
four  different  countries  plan  to  form  a united  Lutheran  Church  in  Japan.  The 
first  conversations  go  back  to  1953.  A Church  Union  Committee  was  formed. 
In  1957  it  was  able  to  present  a short  statement  on  doctrine  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  setting  up  of  the  united  church.  A special  Creed  was 
not  considered  necessary  for  the  union.  Then  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  constitution;  it  completed  its  work  in  1961.  In  October  1961  the  groups 
involved  declared  themselves  ready  to  unite.  “We  anticipate  the  formation  of  a 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Japan  at  a constituting  convention  to  be 
held  on  Reformation  Day,  1962.”  A special  committee  is  now  working  on  the 
agreement  with  the  missionary  societies. 

The  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  will  have  13,000  members.  They 
will  include  all  the  Lutherans  in  Japan,  with  the  exception  of  two  Lutheran  mis- 
sionary societies  (Lutheran  Brethren,  and  Missouri  Synod).  (ER  1955,  pp.  79-80 ; 
ER  1960,  p.  241.) 

Korea 

The  Presbyterians  in  Korea  are  still  divided.  There  are  the  following  four 
churches  : the  Koryu  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea,  and  the  Sung  Dang  Assembly.  The 
Koryu  Presbyterian  Church  seceded  in  1951  and  is  fundamentalist  in  character 
(140,000  members) ; the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  estab- 
lished in  1954  and  is  connected  with  the  United  Church  of  Canada  (200,000  members). 
A further  division  came  about  in  1959  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Korea  split  into  two  factions.  The  attempt  was  immediately  made  to 
heal  this  rift  and  negotiators  agreed  to  reunite  the  Assembly.  In  1960  the  reunited 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea  came  into  being  (360,000  members). 
Complete  reunion,  however,  was  not  possible.  Besides  the  reunited  Assembly  the 
Sung  Dang  Assembly  continues  to  exist  (165,000  members).  (ER  1960,  pp.  241- 
242.) 

Malaya 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  union  negotiations  in  Malaya  and  Singapore,  theo- 
logical conversations  have  been  organized  by  the  Malayan  Christian  Council. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  in  1952.  In  1953  an  “Inter-church  Relations  Group” 
was  appointed  by  the  member  Churches.  In  1954  at  Blakang  Mati  this  group  pre- 
sented a document  which  was  intended  to  promote  discussion  on  the  problems 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  member  churches.  During  the  years  which  followed 
the  study-group  worked  out  a draft  Basis  of  Union  (see  ER  1960,  p.  242).  This 
second  document  was  to  serve  as  a basis  for  future  negotiations.  It  was  discussed 
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in  1957  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Malayan  Christian  Council,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  member  Churches  for  their  decision.  As  the  replies  took  a long  time 
to  come  in,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (as  the  Inter-church  Relations  Group 
was  now  called)  convened  a conference  in  1959.  Those  who  attended  it,  predom- 
inantly laity,  urged  “a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in  the  churches  and  the  Malayan 
Christian  Council  in  the  matter  of  church  union  and  for  resolute  action  that  will 
not  brook  delay.”  At  the  same  time  they  suggested  using  existing  schemes  (e.g.  the 
Lanka  Scheme)  as  a basis  for  union  negotiations.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Malayan  Christian  Council  thereupon  decided  in  1960  to  urge  the  member  Churches 
to  appoint  a Negotiating  Committee  for  Church  Union. 

This  Negotiating  Committee  for  Malaya  and  Singapore  came  into  being  and 
was  able  to  hold  its  first  meeting  the  same  year.  It  consists  of  delegates  from  the 
following  churches  : the  Anglican  Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  the  Tamil  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the 
Chinese  Christian  Church.  Representatives  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  and 
the  Salvation  Army  also  attend  it  as  observers.  So  far  the  Committee  has  confined 
itself  to  theological  discussions.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  assignment  of  the 
Committee  was  not  defined  with  sufficient  clarity.  So  far  the  Committee  seems 
to  have  regarded  its  assignment  as  that  of  examining  the  possibilities  for  union 
rather  than  of  negotiating  about  a union  scheme.  The  conversations  so  far  have 
dealt  mainly  with  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  question  of  the  ministry.  (ER 
1960,  p.  242.) 

Philippines 

The  Iglesia  Catolica  Filipina  Independiente  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
have  succeeded  through  negotiation  in  establishing  intercommunion.  When  the 
Iglesia  Catolica  Filipina  Independiente  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1902,  it  proved  impossible  at  first  to  create  an  episcopate  in  the  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion. But  in  1947  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  stated  its  readiness  to  consecrate 
bishops  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  1948  three  consecrations  took  place  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Luke  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Manila. 
This  made  the  question  of  intercommunion  between  the  two  Churches  ready  for 
discussion.  In  1958  the  Lambeth  Conference  approved  the  rapprochement  between 
the  two  churches,  and  the  “Assembly  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Lay  Representatives” 
of  the  Iglesia  Independiente  unanimously  decided  in  1960  to  enter  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  based  on  the  Bonn  Agreement. 
In  1961  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  accepted  an  agreement  establishing  full 
intercommunion . 

A group  of  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Manila  has  decided  to  join  the  United  Church 
of  the  Philippines.  When  the  United  Church  was  founded  in  1948,  they  held  aloof. 
These  groups  form  a unity,  in  so  far  as  they  speak  the  same  language  (Tagalog). 
(Neill,  pp.  29  f.) 


AUSTRALASIA 

Australia 

The  union  negotiations  in  Australia  took  a fresh  start  in  1957,  when  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Congregational  Union  set  up  a Joint 
Commission  on  Church  Union.  It  was  given  the  assignment  of  working  out  a Basis 
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of  Union  for  the  three  Churches.  Moreover  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  stated  that  the  primary  aim  should  be  to  reach  agreement  about 
the  basic  question  of  the  faith  and  of  church  order.  The  Commission  kept  to  these 
instructions,  and  in  1959  it  submitted  to  the  churches  a report  containing  proposals 
for  the  confessional  basis  of  a United  Church  ( The  Faith  of  the  Church ) . A report 
containing  joint  statements  on  the  church  order  (The  structure  of  the  Church)  is 
to  follow  in  1962.  The  Basis  of  Union  will  then  be  drawn  up  in  the  light  of  these 
two  reports,  and  of  the  replies  and  suggestions  received  from  the  churches  concerned. 

In  its  Report  the  Commission  bases  its  remarks  on  the  conviction  that  “the 
Church’s  Faith  is  richer  than  our  partial  understanding  of  it.”  God  has  blessed  the 
separate  churches,  it  is  true,  even  in  their  division  ; but  now  they  are  called  to  unity, 
and  to  confess  the  Faith  of  the  Church  together.  The  question  which  the  churches 
must  ask  is  therefore  not  primarily  “how  can  we  reduce  the  different  traditions  to 
a common  factor  ?”  but  “what  must  we  confess  together  today  as  the  Faith  of  the 
Church  ?”  The  report  consequently  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  examines 
the  question,  what  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  Bible  and  the  Creeds,  and 
“tries  to  demonstrate  that  the  churches  speak  together  and  in  agreed  terms 
about  the  Church’s  scriptural,  catholic  and  reformed  Faith.  The  second  part 
attempts  to  formulate  a common  confession  of  faith.  This  in  its  turn  falls  into  three 
parts.  First  the  attitude  to  the  Bible  and  the  Creeds  is  defined ; then  a confession 
of  “God’s  mighty  acts”  is  proposed ; and  finally  the  report  speaks  of  the  Church’s 
obligation  in  faith,  hope  and  love. 

The  negotiations  in  Australia  were  started  without  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
that  Church  is  not  included  in  them  today  either.  During  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  interest  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  grown,  Anglican  observers  have  atten- 
ded some  sessions  of  the  Joint  Commission,  and  the  Church  has  been  urged  to 
seek  official  rapprochement.  (ER  1957,  p.  286;  ER  1960,  pp.  242-243.) 


New  Zealand 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Union  set  up  in  1957  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Congregational  Union  and  the  Associated 
Churches  of  Christ  published  the  draft  of  a Basis  of  Union  in  1961.  It  contains 
the  most  important  principles  on  which  union  is  to  be  established.  The  churches 
involved  are  urged  to  comment  on  this  draft.  The  text  is  then  to  be  revised  in  the 
light  of  these  comments,  and  the  congregations  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  Basis.  If  the  required  majority  is  attained,  union  could  be  brought  about. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  take  place  in  1963.  A vote  previously  taken  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  did  not  result  in  the  required  majority  of  two-thirds;  the  Plan  for 
Union  therefore  had  to  be  given  up  at  that  time. 

A special  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  three  of  the  Churches  practise 
infant  baptism,  whereas  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  only  practise  believers’ 
baptism.  The  Basis  of  Union  provides  for  both  types  of  baptism,  side  by  side. 
Pastors  whose  conscience  does  not  permit  them  to  baptize  infants  must  ask  another 
pastor  to  do  so.  Opportunity  is  even  given  for  a person  who  has  already  received 
infant  baptism  to  be  re-baptized  as  an  adult,  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  provisions  recall  those  of  the  North  India  Plan. 

Conversations  have  been  initiated  with  the  Anglican  Church.  The  question 
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of  episcopacy  and  the  St.  Andrews  unity  statement  have  been  discussed.  (ER  1960, 
p.  243.) 


EUROPE 

Czechoslovakia 

In  1961  the  General  Council  of  the  Slovak  Lutheran  Church  appointed  a Com- 
mission on  Intercommunion.  It  will  prepare  a report  and  proposals  on  Intercom- 
munion between  the  Slovak  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Protestant  sister  Churches. 

Denmark 

The  proposal  to  unite  the  Free  Churches  in  one  fellowship  has  not  proved 
feasible  (ER  1960,  p.  243).  The  idea  was  given  up  in  face  of  the  objections  of  the 
different  churches.  Many  of  them  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposal  had  been 
modelled  on  the  pattern  of  other  unions,  without  taking  adequate  account  of  the 
special  conditions  in  Denmark. 

France 

The  French  Protestant  Federation  has  set  up  an  Ecumenical  Study  Commission, 
on  which  the  following  churches  are  represented  : the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  France,  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  Commission  has  concentrated  on  working  out 
Theses  on  Ordination  and  drawing  up  a joint  liturgy  for  Ordination.  The  two  docu- 
ments were  passed  on  in  1960  to  the  four  churches  concerned,  for  their  comments. 

The  six  Theses  contain  the  following  statements,  among  others  : Christ  himself 
calls  every  particular  ministry  in  the  Church  into  being,  by  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  calling  remains  secret  in  its  origin.  In  faith  he  who  receives  it  responds 
and  declares  himself  ready  to  assume  responsibly  the  ministry  which  the  Lord  points 
out  to  him.  It  is  in  every  way  proper  for  the  Church. . . to  recognize  the  callings 
which  appear  in  her  midst.  The  ceremony  of  ordination  is  the  liturgical  act  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Christian  community  makes  this  recognition  of  ministers  public, 
installs  them  in  their  charge,  and  invokes  for  them  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  act  of  ordination  does  not  bestow  a special  status 
on  the  ordinand  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  other  members  of  the  Church 
and  gives  him  a special  character.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  remains  the  sole  source 
of  ministerial  authority,  and  the  ministry...  must  be  understood  as  the  function 
of  the  whole  Church . . . 

The  10th  Assembly  of  the  Protestant  Federation  in  Montbeliard  in  1960  issued 
a clear  appeal  for  greater  unity.  The  Protestant  Federation  includes  nearly  all  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  France  ; the  Protestant  organizations  and  movements  also 
send  representatives  now  to  the  Assemblies.  A Memorandum  presented  to  the 
Assembly  urged  the  formation  of  an  “Eglise  evangelique  de  France.”  The  report 
of  the  Assembly  itself  says : “In  view  of  the  tasks  of  witness  and  service  to  which 
the  Lord  calls  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France  today,  the  Assembly  recognizes 
that  the  basic  unity  of  French  Protestantism  must  be  given  clear  expression.  It 
regards  the  expectation  of  the  church-members  as  a sign  of  this  need.  It  humbly 
admits  that  the  division  of  the  Church. . . presents  a serious  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment 
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of  the  mission  to  which  the  Church  is  called.  It  recognizes  that  on  questions  of 
doctrine,  order  and  liturgy  the  power  of  decision  lies  with  the  Churches.  It  therefore 
urges  them  to  obey  the  Lord’s  will  and  to  be  indefatigable  in  increasing  the  contacts 
which  may  bring  about  greater  unity  — either  within  the  French  Protestant  Federa- 
tion or  on  their  own  initiative.”  The  report  insists  that  the  contacts  between  the 
official  churches  and  the  protestant  organizations  and  associations  should  be 
strengthened.  And  in  order  that  steps  can  really  be  taken  it  demands  that  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  Protestant  Federation  should  meet  every  other  year,  instead 
of  every  five  years  (as  hitherto).  The  Assembly  at  Montbeliard  has  met  with  a lively 
response  in  the  French  Protestant  Churches.  (ER  1960,  pp.  243-244.) 

Germany 

During  the  years  from  1947-1957  a theological  study  commission  appointed 
by  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  consisting  of  theologians  of  the  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  and  “Union”  Churches,  worked  out  eight  Theses  on  Holy  Communion, 
known  as  “the  Arnoldshain  Theses.”  In  1958  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  recommended  that  these  Theses  should  be  passed  on  to  church  leaders, 
theological  faculties  and  the  general  public.  After  the  first  comments  had  come  in, 
the  Synod  of  the  EKD  in  1960  published  the  following  statement : “The  Synod 
is  glad  to  learn  that  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  Communion  has  led  to  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Arnoldshain  Theses.  The  Synod  thanks  everyone  involved  for 
their  work.  It  urgently  requests  the  Council  and  the  leaders  of  the  member  churches 
to  try  to  continue  this  work  which  has  made  such  a promising  start.”  The  Synod 
could  not  do  more.  It  could  only  offer  the  member  churches  a certain  amount  of 
help  in  the  question  of  intercommunion.  The  actual  decision,  however,  does  not 
lie  with  the  Synod. 

The  answers  to  the  Theses  are  numerous  and  range  from  grateful  appreciation 
and  agreement  to  sharp  disagreement.  The  strongest  objections  came  from  con- 
fessionally  bound  Lutheran  circles.  The  sharpness  of  the  objections  has  somewhat 
obscured  the  fact  that  a great  many  of  the  replies  were  in  favour  of  the  Theses. 
A selection  of  the  replies  is  now  available  in  printed  form.  ( Lehrgespraeh  iiber  das 
HI.  Abendmahl , Stimmen  und  Studien  zu  den  Arnoldshainer  Thesen , published  by 
Gottfried  Niemeier,  Munich,  1961  ; ER  1960,  p.  244.) 

Great  Britain 

Angli can-Methodist  conversations 

The  conversations  between  the  Anglican  and  Methodist  Churches  were  decided 
on  in  1955,  and  opened  in  1956.  In  1958  the  joint  Committee  published  its  first 
report  entitled  “Conversation  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist 
Church  — an  Interim  Statement.”  The  report  does  not  contain  any  definite  pro- 
posals ; it  merely  points  out  the  problems  and  opportunities  which  have  revealed 
themselves  during  the  negotiations.  According  to  the  report,  the  Commission  has 
agreed  not  to  rest  content  with  partial  intercommunion.  Full  integration,  however, 
is  not  envisaged  immediately.  Full  organic  union  is  still  the  ultimate  aim.  The 
first  step  which  must  be  taken  is  described  by  the  Commission  as  “parallelism  in 
unity”  — a certain  independence  of  church  life  within  unity.  The  essential  bases 
for  this  form  of  unity  are  full  intercommunion,  and  therefore  also  from  the  outset 
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the  unification  of  the  ministry.  Without  full  intercommunion  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  that  the  parallelism  would  gradually  grow  into  organic  unity.  The  attitude 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and 
of  the  Methodist  Conference,  was  encouraging.  The  conversations  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  the  progress  is  such  that  the  Commission  hopes  during  the  coming 
year  to  be  able  to  present  a second  report  with  definite  proposals. 

During  the  past  year  a study  was  published  on  the  relations  between  the  Anglican 
and  Methodist  Churches  in  England.  It  examines  the  problem  of  union  from  the 
sociological  and  institutional  aspects.  The  study  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Theological  Commission  on  Institutionalism.  (W.S.F.  Picker- 
ing, Anglic an-Methodist  Relations  — some  institutional  factors ; Papers  presented 
to  the  Study  Commission  on  Institutionalism,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order, 
WCC ; London,  Darton  Longman  and  Todd,  1961 ; ER  1960,  pp.  248-249.) 

A nglican-Presby terian  conversations 

Between  1954  and  1957  a joint  Commission  worked  out  a report  published  with 
the  title  Relations  between  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  proposals  which 
it  contained  were  discussed  in  the  churches  involved  ; but  in  1959  the  Report  was 
rejected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  After  this  decision 
the  negotiations  were  resumed  on  a new  basis.  The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Church  of  England  each  appointed  a Committee  of  50  members  to  examine  further 
steps.  The  first  joint  meeting  between  these  Committees  is  to  take  place  in  1962 
(ER  1960,  pp.  246-248). 

Church  of  Scotland 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  endeavouring  to 
clarify  the  question  of  intercommunion  as  it  concerns  the  Lutheran  Churches  in 
Scandinavia,  Germany  and  France.  The  extensive  correspondence  had  encouraging 
results.  The  conversation  with  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  led  to  the 
following  statement : 

“It  was  recognized  that  intercommunion  already  existed  between  the  two 
churches  and  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  communicant  members  of  either 
Church  were  freely  welcomed  as  communicants  in  the  service  of  Holy  Com- 
munion of  the  other  Church”  and  further  that  the  existing  intercommunion 
implied  “the  mutual  recognition  of  the  ministry  and  sacraments  of  each  Church 
as  ministries  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  Catholic  or  Universal.” 

The  reply  from  the  Church  of  Norway  was  a little  more  reserved : 

“Our  Church  has  never  officially  resolved  to  enter  into  this  factual  intercom- 
munion with  any  particular  denomination.  The  arrangement  (i.e.  mutual  admis- 
sion) works  as  a practical  ecclesiastical  attitude  of  a consensual  nature.” 

The  Churches  of  Denmark  and  Finland  saw  no  obstacle  to  intercommunion. 
Denmark  merely  made  the  reservation  that  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  concerned 
must  give  his  consent ; but  it  added  that  there  was  hardly  a single  pastor  who  would 
not  give  his  consent. 

The  Union  Churches  in  Germany  approved  of  intercommunion  as  a matter 
of  course.  The  reply  of  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  con- 
tained some  reservations  : it  draws  a distinction  between  “Intercommunion  in  the 
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real  sense”  and  “limited  Intercommunion.”  Real  Intercommunion  would  require 
a thorough  examination  of  the  differences  in  doctrine.  “Limited  Intercommunion,” 
however,  is  not  thereby  excluded.  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be 
admitted  to  Communion  under  certain  circumstances.  But  such  admission  must 
always  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

The  agreements  so  far  made  show  a wide  consensus  of  opinion.  What  is  the 
significance  of  this  fact  for  the  relations  between  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Christians 
in  general?  (Cf.  ER  July  1961,  pp.  501  ff.) 

Ireland 

In  1961  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Ireland  reached  a general  basis  of  agreement  in  unity  talks.  The  only  obstacle  which 
remains  lies  in  the  inability  of  the  Congregationalists  to  negotiate  as  a church.  Their 
church  represents  a loose  federation  of  independent  local  congregations  and  each 
of  these  has  to  take  its  own  decision.  The  congregations  are  asked  if  they  will  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Union  on  the  unity  issue. 

Italy 

The  Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese  (Waldensian  Church)  and  the  Chiesa  Evangelica 
Metodista  (Methodist  Church)  are  seeking  greater  unity  by  increasing  their  coopera- 
tion in  every  possible  respect.  The  original  plan  for  full  union  between  the  two 
Churches  proved  impracticable,  because  the  opposition  was  too  great,  especially 
in  the  Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese  (1955).  However,  during  the  last  few  years  the 
cooperation  between  them  has  made  constant  progress.  In  1959  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  mutual  recognition  of  ministries,  intercommunion,  and  provision 
for  local  pastors  to  serve  both  Waldensians  and  Methodists.  This  was  followed  by 
a discussion  about  integrating  the  two  papers  La  Luce  and  Voce  Metodista. 
In  1961  the  Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church  made  the  following  statement : “We 
are  glad  to  state  that  the  relations  between  Methodists  and  Waldensians  are  becoming 
more  fraternal  and  more  real,  not  only  in  theory  but  also  in  the  actual  work  on  the 
local  level.  We  express  the  wish  that  this  work  may  be  vigorously  continued.” 
(ER  1955,  p.  79  ; 1957,  p.  300  ; 1960,  pp.  249-250.) 

Netherlands 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  — Church  of  England 

The  theological  conversations  started  in  1958  have  been  continued  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  1961  a meeting  was  held  at  Lambeth  Palace  between  representatives 
of  the  two  Churches.  Representatives  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Holland, 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  were  also  present.  The  intention  is 
to  continue  these  conversations  in  order  to  deepen  mutual  understanding  (ER  1960, 
p.  250). 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  — Evangelisch  Lutherse  Kerk 

The  agreement  concluded  in  1956  between  the  two  Churches  has  worked  well 
in  practice.  The  rapprochement  between  the  two  Churches  on  the  level  of  the  local 
congregation  is  making  progress  all  the  time.  (ER  1960,  p.  250.) 
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Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  — Gereformeerde  Kerk 

A fresh  initiative  has  been  seized  in  order  to  bring  about  a rapprochement  between 
the  two  Churches.  At  Whitsun  1961  eighteen  pastors  from  both  Churches  urged 
their  congregations  to  make  fresh  efforts  in  the  direction  of  greater  unity.  Broad 
circles  expressed  their  agreement  with  this  suggestion.  A booklet  has  been  prepared 
which  is  to  be  discussed  in  mixed  groups.  A joint  conference  is  also  planned  this 
year.  This  movement  is  particularly  significant  because  it  is  not  due  to  the  initiative 
of  church  leaders,  but  to  that  of  pastors  and  ordinary  church-members. 

Spain 

Protestant  groups  are  striving  for  closer  cooperation.  In  1961  a three-day  meet- 
ing was  held,  attended  by  several  Protestant  groups  (Reformed,  Baptists,  Moravian 
Brethren,  Pentecostalists,  etc.),  in  order  to  discuss  their  common  problems.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  a similar  meeting  in  1963. 

Switzerland 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  to  unite  the  Eglise  nationale  evangelique  reformee 
and  the  Eglise  evangelique  libre  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  The  Eglise  libre  separated 
from  the  Eglise  nationale  in  1847.  The  cause  of  the  division  was  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state.  In  1955  the  Synods  of  the  two  churches  appointed  a committee, 
“la  Commission  des  Huit,”  whose  assignment  was  to  prepare  a report.  In  1959 
the  Synods  decided  that  the  union  of  the  two  churches  was  desirable,  that  the  Report 
of  the  Eight  should  serve  as  a basis  for  future  procedure,  and  that  the  actual  negotia- 
tions should  be  entrusted  to  a commission.  This  commission  has  now  started  work. 


NEAR  EAST 

Iran 

For  some  time  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  closer  links  between  the  Presby- 
terian and  the  Anglican  Church  in  Iran.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  mainly  in  the 
north,  and  the  Anglican  Church  mainly  in  the  south.  The  most  important  question 
to  be  settled  is  the  mutual  recognition  of  membership.  Some  years  ago  a plan  was 
discussed  for  setting  up  a joint  Annual  Assembly,  but  the  two  churches  would  have 
retained  their  structure.  This  plan  encountered  so  much  opposition,  especially 
from  the  Anglicans,  that  it  was  abandoned.  In  1960  the  Church  Council  of  Iran 
formed  a new  committee  with  four  representatives  from  each  church.  Proposals 
to  introduce  intercommunion  proved  impracticable.  It  was  stated,  however,  that 
members  of  the  one  church  should  be  welcome  in  the  other,  if  they  were  unable  to 
attend  their  own  church  ; it  was  also  decided  to  continue  their  joint  work.  These 
decisions  were  approved  by  both  churches.  (ER  1960,  pp.  251-252). 

Sudan 

The  conversations  between  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  in  the  Sudan  go  back 
to  1955.  In  that  year  a meeting  was  held  between  representatives  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  (Sudan  Southern  Archdeaconry  Council)  and  the  American 
Mission  (Presbytery  of  the  Upper  Nile).  Some  directives  for  a United  Church  were 
worked  out  and  were  submitted  to  all  the  missions  and  churches  in  the  Sudan.  In 
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1956  the  Diocese  of  the  Sudan  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Presbyterian  Church  became  independent 
(Church  of  Christ  in  the  Upper  Nile).  The  two  churches  continued  their  conversations. 
The  Committee  was  agreed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1958,  the  negotiations  must  be  based  on  the  Ceylon  Scheme 
of  Union.  In  1959  the  churches  in  the  north  were  again  urged  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  in  1961  a little  booklet  was  published,  which  was  intended  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  churches  in  the  question  of  unity.  The  Committee  hopes  that  this 
will  make  them  more  ready  to  negotiate.  (ER  1960,  pp.  251-252). 

Egypt 

In  Egypt  there  is  a Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  different  Pro- 
testant groups.  It  grew  out  of  a conference  organized  in  1955  by  the  Near  East 
Christian  Council. 

ORTHODOX  CHURCHES 

The  Pan-Orthodox  Conference  in  Rhodes  (held  from  the  24th  September  to  the 
1st  October,  1961)  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  from  all 
the  above-mentioned  continents.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  because 
it  clearly  strengthened  the  unity  between  the  Orthodox  Churches.  Closer  relations 
were  established  especially  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  so-called  “monophysite” 
Churches  (the  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  Armenian  and  Syrian  Churches  and  the  Church 
of  Malabar).  Since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  these  Churches  have  been  separated 
from  the  other  Orthodox  Churches.  It  is  significant  of  progress  that  they  were  urged 
to  send  observers  to  the  Rhodes  Conference.  Their  delegates  were  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  negotiations,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  received  with  respect  and 
friendliness.  The  theological  and  canonical  problems  which  had  originally  caused 
the  division  were  not  discussed,  and  still  remain  unsolved.  However,  the  Conference 
undoubtedly  increased  the  readiness  to  seek  closer  contacts.  Chapter  5 of  the  agenda 
accepted  at  Rhodes  (which  speaks  of  the  relations  with  other  Churches)  mentions 
the  monophysite  Churches  first,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  term  “lesser  Oriental 
Churches”  which  was  previously  used,  but  was  somewhat  pejorative,  was  changed 
to  that  of  “ancient  Oriental  Churches.”  The  growing  fellowship  is  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  an  important  group  of  Greek  and 
Russian  Orthodox  delegates  visited  the  Church  of  Malabar. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

United  Church  of  Canada  — Anglican  Church 

The  negotiations  between  the  two  Churches  have  been  going  on  since  1943. 
During  the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  speed-up  the  pace  of  the  conver- 
sations and  arouse  greater  interest  in  the  two  Churches.  When  the  readiness  to 
negotiate  seemed  to  be  diminishing,  the  General  Council  of  the  United  Church 
in  1958  sent  the  following  statement  to  the  Anglican  Church  : “The  time  has  come 
when  in  our  judgment  the  Anglican  Church  should  make  plain  whether  it  really 
wishes  to  continue  these  conversations  or  whether  it  wishes  now  to  terminate  them. 
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For  our  part,  we  declare  that  the  United  Church  of  Canada  is  willing  to  continue 
with  patience  the  slow  process  of  such  spiritual  exploration  so  long  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  good  faith.”  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Anglican  Church  thereupon  declared 
that  “it  is  our  firm  intention  and  desire  to  continue  conversations.”  After  consultation 
with  the  Bishops,  in  1959  the  Union  Committee  of  the  Anglican  Church  suggested 
bringing  out  a joint  study  document  on  the  question  of  unity ; at  the  same  time  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  set  up  a League  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  declared  itself  in  agreement  with  these  proposals, 
merely  adding  that  in  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  and  the 
Ceylon  and  North  India  schemes  of  Union,  the  South  India  scheme  and  the  reports 
of  other  union-negotiations  should  also  be  discussed. 

The  study  document  was  published  in  1961  with  the  title  : Growth  in  under- 
standing. It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  read  and  discussed  by  wide  circles  in  both  churches. 
After  an  introduction  on  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general,  the  document  contains 
a survey  of  union-negotiations  in  different  countries,  especially  in  Canada.  It  then 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  main  problems  which  exist  between  the  two  churches,  one 
after  the  other  : the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  ministry,  worship  and  the  sacraments, 
organization  and  leadership. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  publication  of  the  document,  an  appeal  was  issued  to 
join  the  League  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  It  is  conceived  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  “Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of  Christendom,”  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  19th  century.  The  members  promise  to  say  the  Prayer  for  Unity 
from  the  Roman  Missal  every  day. 

In  the  conversations  between  the  two  Churches  differences  became  apparent  in 
their  understanding  of  the  concept  “organic  union.”  The  study  document  parti- 
cularly stresses  the  need  for  defining  these  words.  (Neill,  pp.  76-79  ; ER  1955, 
pp.  76-77;  ER  1957,  p.  287;  ER  1960,  pp.  252-253.) 

United  Church  of  Canada  — Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

The  founding  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  in  1925  resulted  in  a split  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  A minority  formed  themselves  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada.  Since  then  readiness  to  bring  about  closer  contact  between  the  two 
Churches  has  grown.  In  1961  several  church-conferences  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  passed  resolutions  urging  that  union  should  be  seriously  envisaged.  The 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Church  will  have  to  take  a decision  about  these 
resolutions  in  1962.  In  1960  the  Union-Committee  of  the  United  Church  mentioned 
also  in  its  report  conversations  with  the  Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples)  and  the  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church.  The  negotiations  between  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  in  the  USA  are  here  of  great  importance 
for  Canada,  for  the  United  Church  was  formed  in  1925  as  the  result  of  the  union 
of  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 

Anglican  Church  — Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

In  1959  the  Union  Committee  of  the  Anglican  Church  decided  to  invite  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  to  resume  the  conversations  which  had  been  broken 
off.  The  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  approved  this  decision.  In  1960  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  accepted  this  challenge  and  approved  the 
appointment  of  a Committee  of  eight  members  for  “conversations  of  an  explanatory 
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nature  designed  to  establish  communications  and  mutual  understanding  in  the  whole 
field  of  Anglican-Presbyterian  relations,  including  the  questions  of  doctrine,  order, 
polity  and  practical  cooperation.”  The  conversations  have  since  been  resumed. 

Lutherans 

The  plan  to  unite  seven  Lutheran  groups  in  Canada  into  one  Lutheran  Church 
of  Canada  was  provisionally  given  up  in  1959.  Most  of  these  seven  Lutheran  groups 
are  connected  with  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  USA,  and  the  Unions  in  the  USA 
therefore  also  determine  the  situation  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  districts  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  the  United 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  were  united  in  1961  in  one  district  by  the  founding 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (ALC). 

On  the  other  hand  the  representatives  of  the  seven  Lutheran  groups  decided  in 
1959  particularly  at  the  request  of  the  “Lutheran  Church  in  Canada”  (Missouri 
Synod)  to  continue  the  theological  conversations.  (ER  1960,  pp.  253-254.) 

Orthodox  Churches 

The  different  Orthodox  Churches  have  formed  a joint  Council  for  the  area  of 
Toronto.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  cooperation  between  the  different  Orthodox 
groups  represented  in  Toronto.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  extend  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion to  the  whole  country. 

The  United  States  of  America 

Lutherans 

The  integration  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  United  States  has  been  continued 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  fruit  of  years  of  preparation  is  now  becoming  visible. 
In  1960  union  was  accomplished  between  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  and  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  on  the 
1st  January,  1961,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (ALC)  was  officially  created. 
Originally  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  had  also  participated  in  the  negotiations  ; 
but  it  withdrew  in  1956  after  a referendum  among  its  congregations  showed  that 
the  required  majority  could  not  be  attained.  Efforts  were  immediately  started, 
however,  to  hold  another  referendum.  In  1961  the  annual  conference  decided  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  congregations  for  the  second  time.  This  time  the  vote  was 
clearly  in  favour  of  union  (843  in  favour,  372  against).  The  congregations  authorized 
the  annual  conference  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Church  in  taking  all  further  decisions 
on  the  question  of  union  with  the  American  Lutheran  Church.  The  American 
Lutheran  Church  had  already  invited  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  to  exchange  of 
pulpits  and  intercommunion  on  the  occasion  of  its  constituting  Assembly  in  1960. 
The  opposition  to  the  merger  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  Free 
Church  had  not  previously  been  a member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
but  in  the  event  of  the  merger  it  would  be  obliged  to  become  a member. 

Another  union  will  be  brought  about  this  year.  The  American  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  (of  Danish  origin),  the  Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(of  Swedish  origin),  the  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (Suomi  Synod)  and  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  are  joining  to  form  “The  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.”  The  four  Churches  have  approved  the  Constitution  and  by-laws  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  In  1960  the  Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
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gave  its  consent,  and  after  the  13  Conferences  had  also  consented,  it  finally  accepted 
the  Constitution  in  1961.  The  Convention  of  the  American  Evangelical  Church 
acted  twice  on  the  union  in  1960  and  1961  and  accepted  it,  practically  without  any 
votes  against.  The  Suomi  Synod  organized  a referendum  among  its  members,  which 
resulted  in  a majority  of  77  % in  favour  of  union.  The  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  after  the  separate  Synods  had  agreed  in  1961,  unanimously  approved 
the  Constitution.  The  constituting  Synod  of  the  united  church  is  to  be  held  from 
the  28th  June  to  the  1st  July,  1962.  The  united  church  will  officially  come  into  existence 
on  the  1st  January,  1963.  It  will  include  about  three  million  members. 

Side  by  side  with  these  two  Churches  there  is  a third  Lutheran  group,  the  Evange- 
lical Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  North  America,  in  which  the  strictly  confes- 
sional groups  are  associated.  The  following  churches  belong  to  it : The  Lutheran 
Church  Missouri  Synod,  the  Wisconsin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  (of  Norwegian  origin),  the  Synod  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 
(of  Slovak  origin),  the  Negro  Missions  of  the  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference. 
For  some  years  this  union  has  been  subject  to  certain  tensions.  Some  groups  in  the 
Wisconsin  Synod  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  reproach  the  Missouri  Synod 
for  entering  too  much  into  contacts  with  other  Lutheran  Churches.  In  actual  fact 
the  National  Lutheran  Council  (a  union  to  which  both  the  newly-formed  churches 
belong,  but  not  the  other  Lutheran  churches)  has  urged  the  Missouri  Synod  to 
conduct  conversations  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperation.  The  Missouri  Synod 
examined  this  offer,  and  in  1960  the  conversations  opened.  In  1961  a joint  statement 
was  issued  saying  that  there  was  sufficient  doctrinal  agreement  to  consider  coope- 
ration. The  setting  up  of  a cooperative  agency  is  under  consideration.  Conversations 
between  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (ALC)  and  the  Missouri  Synod  concerning 
exchange  of  pulpits  and  intercommunion  are  planned  for  1962.  In  such  relationships 
the  Missouri  Synod  has  to  reckon  on  resistance  from  the  other  side.  The  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  has  already  suspended  fraternal  relations  with  the  Missouri  Synod 
in  1955  on  the  grounds  that  it  tolerated  “false  doctrine.”  It  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Conference  immediately.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
it  has  put  forward  the  request  that  the  Conference  be  dissolved.  Similar  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  the  Wisconsin  Synod.  The  fact  that  the  break  with  the  Missouri 
Synod  was  not  effected  in  a more  definitive  way  has  led  to  serious  tensions.  In  1961 
the  Synod  therefore  decided  to  suspend  relations  with  the  Missouri  Synod.  (Neill 
pp.  43-46;  ER  1954,  pp.  307-08,  314;  1955,  pp.  83-85;  1957,  pp.  293-294;  1960, 
pp.  256-257.) 

Lutheran-Presbytericin  conversations 

The  North  American  section  of  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance  has  submitted 
a proposal  to  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  to  take  up  theological  conversations. 
The  proposal  has  been  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council,  which  at  the  same  time  asked  the  Missouri  Synod  to  take  part  in  these 
conversations  also.  They  are  to  be  of  a theological  nature,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation  between  the  two  confessions.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  1962. 

Methodist  Church  — Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 

The  conversations  between  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  have  made  progress  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1958  the  General 
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Conference  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  stated  that  it  intended  “to 
continue  exploratory  conversations. . . for  the  purpose  of  developing  possible  bases 
for  union.”  In  1960  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  issued  a similar 
statement.  This  Resolution,  and  statements  made  by  individuals,  gave  the  impression 
that  union  was  imminent.  In  1960  the  Commission  on  Church  Federation  and  Union 
of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  therefore  issued  a statement  making  it 
clear  that  no  commitments  had  yet  been  entered  upon.  The  Commission  had  had 
conversations  not  only  with  the  Methodist  Church,  but  also  with  representatives 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  and 
the  Churches  of  God  in  North  America.  “We  have  made  it  clear  that  our  Commis- 
sion and  our  Church  have  numbers  of  serious  and  difficult  problems  to  solve  before 
union  could  become  a possibility.” 

It  is  reckoned  that  a first  proposal  to  unite  the  two  Churches  may  still  be  submitted 
this  year  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  (EUB). 
If  it  decides  in  favour,  a plan  for  union  could  then  be  worked  out  and  considered 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1964.  Thereafter  the  next 
General  Conference  of  the  EUB  is  to  be  held  in  1966. 

The  10th  Methodist  World  Conference,  held  at  Oslo,  thoroughly  examined  the 
question  of  a merger  between  the  two  Churches.  A number  of  committees  were  set 
up  to  study  the  different  problems  involved.  The  differences  are  not  so  much  doctrinal 
and  organizational,  but  more  practical.  The  impression  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
that  one  church  is  being  absorbed  by  the  other.  The  Methodist  Church  has  10,000,000 
members,  whereas  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  has  only  700,000. 

The  fact  that  in  1961  mergers  were  effected  between  the  two  Churches  on  the 
local  level,  is  an  earnest  sign  of  future  progress.  (ER  1960,  pp.  258-259.) 

Methodist  Church  — Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1960  it  was  stated  that 
“the  conversations  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  come  to  a standstill.” 
However,  regional  conversations  have  been  continued.  At  Rhode  Island  a meeting 
was  arranged  for  exchange  of  views  between  representatives  of  the  Methodists  and  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1959  a conference  discussed  the  question  of 
intercommunion,  and  in  1961  the  question  of  the  episcopate.  (ER  1960,  p.  258.) 

Orthodox  Churches 

During  the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the  contacts  between 
the  different  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  USA.  A “standing  conference  of  Bishops” 
has  been  created,  whose  task  is  to  strengthen  the  joint  witness  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches.  This  joint  conference,  however,  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  various 
jurisdictions. 

Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  — Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  America 

The  recommended  union  of  these  two  churches  did  not  receive  the  necessary 
majority.  While  the  General  Conference  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  (1958) 
accepted  the  plan  for  union  by  321  : 100,  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  (1959)  one  vote  was  lacking  to  make  the  two-thirds  majority. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  plan  for  union  has  been  abandoned.  After  the  General 
Conference,  some  of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  plan  for  union  should  be  improved. 
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The  two  Churches  are  closely  related  in  teaching  and  piety.  They  are  both  funda- 
mentalist in  character.  The  most  important  difference  between  them  is  that  the  Pilgrim 
Holiness  Church  considers  it  necessary  to  have  central  church-government,  while 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has  some  reserves  about  central  administration. 
(ER  1960,  p.  257.) 

Unitarian  — Universalist  Association 

In  1959  representatives  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  of  the  Univer- 
salist Church  of  America  reached  an  agreement  in  principle,  to  unite.  The  plan 
for  union  was  then  submitted  to  the  congregations.  90  % of  them  took  part  in  the 
referendum.  90  % of  the  Unitarians  and  79  % of  the  Universalists  were  in  favour 
of  union.  In  1960  delegates  from  both  denominations  thereupon  decided  at  a great 
meeting  in  Boston  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  bring  about  the  merger.  In  1961 
the  new  denomination  was  finally  created.  It  has  about  160,000  members. 

The  Constitution  defines  the  aims  of  the  union  as  follows  : 

1.  to  strengthen  one  another  in  a free  and  disciplined  search  for  truth  as  the 
foundation  of  our  religious  fellowship. 

2.  to  cherish  and  spread  the  universal  truths  taught  by  the  great  prophets  and 
teachers  of  humanity  in  every  age  and  tradition,  immemorially  summarized 
in  the  Judaeo-Christian  heritage  as  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

3.  to  affirm,  defend  and  promote  the  supreme  worth  of  every  human  personality 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  use  of  the  democratic  method  in  human  relation- 
ships. 

4.  to  implement  our  vision  of  one  world  by  striving  for  a world  community 
founded  on  ideals  of  brotherhood,  justice  and  peace. 

5.  to  serve  the  needs  of  member  churches  and  fellowships...  to  extend  and 
strengthen  liberal  religion. . . 

The  union  between  the  separate  groups  is  only  a loose  one.  “Each  local  church 
and  fellowship  will  retain  its  own  identity  and  name,  and  will,  as  usual,  call  and 
ordain  its  ministers.”  (ER  1960,  p.  257.) 

United  Church  of  Christ 

In  1957  after  the  General  Council  of  Congregational  Christian  Churches  and 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  had  acted  to  form  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  a commission  of  30  members  was  appointed  to  draft  a constitution  and  by- 
laws. In  1959  a text  was  approved  by  the  Adjourned  Session  of  the  Second  General 
Synod  for  submission  to  the  local  Congregational  Christian  churches  and  the  synods 
of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  for  their  approval  in  terms  of  the  Basis 
of  Union.  Both  constituencies,  in  manner  appropriate  to  their  polities,  approved  the 
constitution  within  the  fixed  time  (1.6.1961)  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
3665  Congregational  Christian  churches  had  given  their  approval,  367  had  opposed 
it,  1426  churches  had  not  taken  their  decision.  Of  the  33  synods  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church  32  approved.  The  Magyar  Synod,  not  a geographical  but 
an  ethnic  unit,  voted  not  to  approve  but  accompanied  its  vote  with  an  assurance  of 
its  expectation  to  be  part  of  the  United  Church. 

The  result  of  the  vote  made  it  possible  to  validate  the  constitution.  The  Third 
General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  from  July  3 to  7,  1961,  in  Philadelphia  took  this 
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action.  The  General  Council  of  Congregational  Christian  Churches,  which  will 
continue  to  exist  temporarily  for  necessary  legal  reasons,  sent  a letter  to  all  Congre- 
gational Christian  churches  which  had  not  yet  voted  to  be  part  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  stating  that  the  door  was  still  open.  Congregational  Christian  ministers  with 
record  of  good  standing  as  of  the  date  on  which  the  constitution  was  declared  in 
force,  were  assured  of  their  right  to  be  recognized  also  as  ministers  of  the  United 
Church  upon  request,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  churches  had  voted  to  become 
part  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  United  Church  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  International  Congregational 
Council  and  to  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance. 

The  General  Synod  of  1959  approved  a Statement  of  Faith  which  is  of  special 
importance.  Congregational  Christian  churches  have  hesitated  to  accept  credal 
statements.  The  General  Synod  affirmed  that  the  new  Statement  of  Faith  is  to 
be  considered  as  “testimony”  rather  than  as  a “test  of  Faith.”  No  member  church 
of  the  United  Church  is  bound  to  adopt  it.  It  is  not  intended  to  replace  any  of  the 
existing  creeds.  (Neill  pp.  61-64  ; ER  1954,  pp  306-307 ; 1955,  pp.  82-83  ; 1957, 
pp.  292-293  ; 1960,  p.  255.) 

United  Church  of  Christ  — International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches  ( Disciples 
of  Christ) 

In  1961  the  Third  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

“That  the  Commission  on  Christian  Unity  and  Ecumenical  Study  and  Service 

enter  into  conversations  with  the  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 

at  the  earliest  mutually  convenient  time.” 

This  decision  was  made  in  response  to  a proposal  addressed  by  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  to  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  For  several  years  they  had  shown  a special 
interest  in  the  United  Church  and  had  suggested  that  conversations  be  opened  at  the 
earliest  opportune  time.  The  Convention’s  Council  on  Christian  Unity  had  been 
authorized  to  “explore  the  possibilities  of  our  sharing  in  this  growing  body  of  unity 
formed  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ.”  A first  meeting  between  representatives 
of  both  Churches  was  held  only  two  months  after  the  positive  step  taken  by  the 
General  Synod.  It  was  used  for  a first  exchange  of  views.  A second  meeting  was 
held  in  February  1962,  and  further  conversations  are  planned  for  1962.  The  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Christian  Churches  has  appointed  a Union  Committee  of 
24  members  in  view  of  these  conversations. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  — Protestant  Episcopal  Church  — Methodist 
Church  — United  Church  of  Christ 

Among  the  proposals  for  union  most  discussed  during  the  past  two  years  is 
undoubtedly  the  suggestion  that  the  four  churches  mentioned  above  should  unite 
to  form  a “truly  Catholic  and  truly  Reformed”  Church.  The  proposal  was  made 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Blake,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  a sermon 
preached  on  the  4th  December,  1960,  in  Grace  Cathedral  (Anglican)  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  supported  by  Bishop  J.  A.  Pike.  It  was  therefore  known  as  the  “Blake- 
Pike  proposal”  and  was  discussed  under  this  name.  It  created  much  interest  in 
public  opinion.  Wide  circles  of  people  were  in  agreement  with  the  idea,  and  urged 
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that  the  union  be  carried  out.  They  regarded  the  proposal  as  the  expression  of  what 
innumerable  people  want  without  saying  so.  On  the  other  hand  some  people  were 
opposed  to  the  project  as  “unrealistic,  confusing  and  shallow”  and  issued  a warning 
not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Blake’s  proposal  was  not  confined  to  calling  for  union.  He  set  out 
to  show  what  he  understood  by  a truly  Catholic  and  truly  Reformed  Church.  The 
basic  idea  is  that  it  should  combine  the  marks  both  of  the  Catholic  Churches  and  of 
the  Reformation  heritage.  Among  the  marks  of  the  Catholic  Churches  he  mentions 
especially  their  emphasis  on  visible  and  historical  continuity,  as  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  Apostolic  Succession  ; in  his  view  the  United  Church  would  have  to  introduce  the 
historic  episcopate,  although  without  stipulating  any  definite  theory  about  the  succes- 
sion. He  insists  also  that  the  ministry  of  the  different  churches  would  have  to  be 
united  from  the  very  outset  (here  he  clearly  follows  the  pattern  of  the  North  India 
and  Ceylon  Schemes  of  Union).  He  also  speaks  of  the  need  to  accept  the  Symbols  of 
the  Early  Church  as  an  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  to  recognize  the  sacra- 
ments as  true  means  of  grace  and  not  merely  as  symbolical  memorials.  He  shows 
that  on  the  other  hand  due  account  would  have  to  be  taken  of  the  authority  of  God’s 
Word  (as  the  norm  for  continuing  reformation),  that  the  democratic  element  would 
have  to  be  maintained  in  building  up  the  life  of  the  church,  and  that  finally  the  United 
Church  would  have  to  be  understood  as  the  fellowship  of  all  its  members.  He  also 
stresses  the  fact  that  in  the  United  Church  there  would  have  to  be  a great  readiness 
to  tolerate  differences. 

Some  official  steps  were  taken  as  a result  of  the  proposal.  Out  of  the  213  Presby- 
teries of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  USA,  60  sent  requests  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  negotiations  to  be  opened.  On  the  22nd  May,  1961,  the  General 
Assembly  passed  the  following  resolution : 

“The  General  Assembly . . . invites  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church . . . 
to  join  with  us  in  an  invitation  to  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  to  explore  the  establishment  of  a United  Church  truly  Catholic,  truly 
Reformed  and  truly  Evangelical.  Each  Church  in  giving  or  accepting  the  invi- 
tation is  asked  to  authorize  by  its  own  procedures  a committee  of  nine  persons  to 
negotiate  a plan  of  union,  and  further  to  authorize  these  representatives  in  coope- 
ration with  those  of  the  several  negotiating  churches  to  invite  other  churches  to 
appoint  representatives  either  to  join  them  in  the  development  of  the  Plan  or  to 
sit  with  them  as  observers ...” 

This  resolution  was  accepted  by  a large  majority.  An  addendum,  that  the  conver- 
sations should  be  opened  only  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  first  expressly 
recognized  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  Ordination,  was  rejected.  Such  terms  should 
not  be  imposed  when  extending  the  invitation. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  examined  the  proposal  at  its  General  Convention 
in  September,  1961.  The  House  of  Bishops  declared  itself  unanimously  in  favour. 
The  proposal  was  also  accepted  by  the  House  of  Deputies ; but  an  amendment  was 
added,  stating  that  the  negotiations  must  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
‘Quadrilaterals’  of  Chicago  and  Lambeth. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  had  already  expressed  its  interest  in  the  conversations. 
At  its  third  General  Synod  it  decided  to  accept  an  invitation  if  it  should  be  offered. 
The  question  arises,  what  importance  these  conversations  will  have  for  the  negotiations 
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with  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Up  to  the  present  the  Methodist  Church  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  officially.  But  its  Commission  on  Church 
Union  has  full  authority  to  participate  in  conversations.  Therefore  it  was  possible 
for  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Methodist  Church  to  accept  the  invitation 
issued  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington  in  1962.  (ER  October  1961,  pp.  82  ff.) 


LATIN  AMERICA 

Ecuador 

Several  American  missions  are  considering  the  possibility  of  uniting  their  congre- 
gations and  creating  the  “Evangelical  Christian  Church  in  Ecuador.”  The  plan  is 
supported  by  the  United  Andean  Indian  Mission,  founded  in  1946  by  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church  and  the  two  churches  now  united  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  USA.  The  “Latin  American  Methodist  Mission  Board”  and  the 
Brethren  Mission  have  also  shown  their  interest  in  it. 

Jamaica 

Five  churches  are  involved  in  the  union  negotiations  in  Jamaica  : the  Congrega- 
tional Union,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Moravian  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  negotiations  were  started  in  1953  and  in  1958 
the  Church  Union  Commission  was  able  to  present  a Basis  of  Union.  It  was  discussed 
in  the  Churches  and  revised  by  the  Union  Commission.  In  the  last  months  it  has 
become  uncertain  whether  the  Methodist  Church  will  proceed  to  union  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  scheme.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  Anglican 
Church  should  participate  in  the  negotiations.  (ER  1957,  p.  291  ; ER  1960,  p.  259.) 

Uruguay 

The  cooperation  between  the  Waldensian  and  Methodist  Churches  in  Rio  de  la 
Plata  has  made  some  progress.  The  pastors  of  the  two  Churches  meet  once  a year 
to  discuss  questions  of  common  interest.  The  social  work  done  by  the  two  churches 
is  coordinated  as  much  as  possible.  In  1960  the  District  Assembly  of  the  Waldensian 
Church  decided  that  in  a place  where  no  Waldensian  church  exists,  a member  of 
that  church  can  become  a full  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  This  decision  shows 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  churches  correspond  in  great  measure  to  those 
in  Italy.  (ER  1960,  p.  260.) 


Conclusion 

The  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  urged  the  Department  of  Faith  and  Order  to  give 
every  possible  help  to  Union  Committees.  It  particularly  expressed  the  wish  that 
information,  which  is  important  for  union-negotiations,  should  be  collected  and 
made  available.  The  Department  is  ready  to  undertake  this,  but  will  require  some 
help.  It  therefore  requests  all  Union  Committees  to  send  any  important  information 
to  the  Department.  This  may  render  great  service  to  other  Union  Committees.  The 
Department  will  be  especially  grateful  if  its  attention  is  drawn  to  any  gaps  or  inac- 
curacies in  this  report. 

Lukas  Vischer. 
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